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Mr. Chairman, during the last month and 
a half this distinguished committee and its 
corresponding members in the other House 
have heard testimony on Communist China 
from a number of prominent scholars and 
distinguished experts on Asia. 

I welcome these hearings. For Com- 
munist China’s policies and intentions, in 
all their aspects, need to be examined — 
and reexamined continually. 

China Specialists in Government 

The Department of State and other agen- 
cies of the Government do collect, study, 
and analyze continually with the greatest 
care all the information obtainable on Com- 
munist China in order to make — and, when 
the facts warrant, revise — judgments of 
Peiping’s intentions and objectives. Highly 
trained Chinese-language officers here in 
Washington and overseas — men who spe- 
cialize in Chinese history and communism — 
are working full time analyzing and ap- 
praising Peiping’s moves. Numerous pri- 
vate scholars, some of whom have appeared 
before this committee in recent weeks, are 
consulted by the Department of State. And 
there are, of course, many specialists on 
Communist China in other agencies of the 
Government. These capable individuals — 
in and out of Government — systematically 
interchange and cross-check their analyses 
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and estimates to provide what I believe is 
the most complete and most accurate pic- 
ture of Communist China, its leaders, and 
its policies, available to any non-Commu- 
nist government in the world. 

Three Caveats 

Before going further, I would like to enter 
three caveats : 

First, the experts do not always agree, 
especially in their estimates of Chinese 
Communist intentions. 

Second, the leaders we are discussing 
are both Chinese and Communist. Some of 
their words and acts can perhaps be best 
understood in terms of Chinese background 
— Chinese traits or historic Chinese ambi- 
tions. Others can perhaps be better under- 
stood in terms of their beliefs and ambitions 
as Communists. They are deeply commit- 
ted to a body of Communist doctrine devel- 
oped by Mao Tse-tung. Still other words 
and acts may be consistent with both the 
Chinese and doctrinaire Communist factors. 

We have faced a similar problem over 
the years with respect to the Soviet leader- 
ship. Some of their words and acts could 
be explained chiefly in terms of historic 
Russian imperial ambitions or Russian traits 
or practices. Others have been clearly at- 
tributable to Marxist-Leninist doctrine, or to 
interpretations of that doctrine by Stalin 
and more recent leaders. Some sovietolo- 
gists put more emphasis on the traditional 
nationalist or imperial factors, others put 
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more on the Marxist-Leninist factors. There 
is no way to determine the exact weight 
which ought to be given to each of these 
two influences. 

Likewise, with regard to the Chinese 
Communists, there has been considerable 
disagreement over the respective dimen- 
sions of the two streams of influence : 
Chinese and Marxist-Leninist-Maoist. Over 
the years some of the experts on China 
may not have appreciated adequately Marx- 
ist-Leninist-Maoist doctrine. Likewise, some 
of the experts on Chinese Communist doc- 
trine may tend to underestimate the Chi- 
nese factors in the behavior and intentions 
of the Peiping regime. 

The third caveat is this: Predicting what 
the Chinese Communists will do next may 
be even more hazardous than usual at this 
juncture. They themselves appear to be 
taking stock. We know that some high- 
level talks have been going on and that they 
have called some of their ambassadors back 
for consultation. 

Chinese Communist Setbacks 

We know — the whole world knows — that 
the Chinese Communists have suffered some 
severe setbacks internationally during the 
past 14 months. They were unable to per- 
suade the Afro-Asians to accept their sub- 
stantive views on the Second Bandung 
Conference. They have found themselves in 
difficulty in several African countries. Their 
diplomatic missions have been expelled from 
Burundi, Dahomey, and the Central African 
Republic. Their technicians have been ex- 
pelled from Ghana. The Governments of 
Kenya and Tunisia have warned them 
against promoting revolution in Africa. 

During the fighting between India and 
Pakistan, the Chinese Communists marched 
up hill and down again. They have been 
disappointed by the Tashkent agreement 
and the steps taken in accord with it. They 
were strongly opposed to the agreement be- 
tween Japan and the Republic of Korea, 
which was ratified by both countries. They 
have suffered a major setback in Indonesia 



— the Indonesian Communist Party has been 
decimated. 

Generally, in their struggle with Moscow 
for leadership of the world Communist 
movement,’ the Chinese Communists appear 
to have lost ground. Even their relations 
with Castro's Cuba have sunk to the level 
of mudslinging. 

And, probably most important of all, 
Peiping sees the power of the United States 
committed in Southeast Asia to repel an ag- 
gression supported — and actively promoted 
— by Peiping. 

Will the Chinese Communist reaction to 
all these setbacks be a wild lashing out? Or 
will it be a sober decision to draw back and 
even to move toward peaceful coexistence? 

We, of course, hope it will be the latter. 
But we cannot be sure what Peiping intends 
to do. We do not expect the worst but we 
must be prepared for it. 

Our Relations With Peiping 

I will not try here today to review in de- 
tail the record of our relations with the 
Peiping regime. In the months after the 
Chinese Communist takeover in 1949 we 
watched to see whether the initial demon- 
stration of intense hostility toward the 
United States and toward Americans who 
were still resident in China was momen- 
tary, or reflected a basic Peiping policy. 
Then came the aggression against the Re- 
public of Korea, to which, at a second stage, 
the Chinese Communists committed large 
forces, thus coming into direct conflict with 
the United Nations and the United States. 

We have searched year after year for 
some sign that Communist China was ready 
to renounce the use of force to resolve dis- 
putes. We have also searched for some in- 
dication that it was ready to abandon its 
premise that the United States is its prime 
enemy. 

The Chinese Communist attitudes and ac- 
tions have been hostile and rigid. But a 
democracy, such as ours, does not accept 
rigidity. It seeks solutions to problems, 
however intractable they may seem. 
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Sino-United States Ambassadorial Talks 

We have discussed various problems with 
the Chinese Communists at international 
conferences such as the Geneva conferences 
of 1954 and 1962. 

In 1955 we began with them a series of 
bilateral conversations at the level of am- 
bassadors, first in Geneva and later in 
Warsaw. It was our hope that by direct, sys- 
tematic communication we might be able to 
reduce the sharpness of the conflict be- 
tween us. There now have been 129 of 
these meetings, the latest of which took 
place in Warsaw today. 

These exchanges have ranged widely, 
covering many subjects affecting our two 
countries. At first there was a little prog- 
ress in dealing with small specific issues, 
such as the release of Americans being 
held in Communist China. Although an un- 
derstanding was reached in this limited 
area, Peiping refused to fulfill its commit- 
ment to release all the Americans. 

I think it is accurate to say that no other 
non-Communist nation has had such ex- 
tensive conversations with the Peiping 
regime as we have had. The problem is not 
lack of contact between Peiping and Wash- 
ington. It is what, with contact, the Peiping 
regime itself says and does. 

Although they have produced almost no 
tangible results, these conversations have 
served and still serve useful purposes. They 
permit us to clarify the numerous points of 
difference between us. They enable us to 
communicate in private during periods of 
crisis. They provide an opening through 
which, hopefully, light might one day pene- 
trate. But the talks have, so far, given no 
evidence of a shift or easing in Peiping’s 
hostility toward the United States and its 
bellicose doctrines of world revolution. In- 
deed, the Chinese Communists have con- 
sistently demanded, privately as well as 
publicly, that we let them have Taiwan. 
And when we say that we will not abandon 
the 12 or 13 million people on Taiwan, 
against their will, they say that, until we 



change our minds about that, no improve- 
ment in relations is possible. 

Today we and Peiping are as far apart on 
matters of fundamental policy as we were 
17 years ago. 

The Basic Issues 

In assessing Peiping’s policies and ac- 
tions, and the problems they present to 
American foreign policy and to the free 
peoples of the world, we must ask ourselves 
certain key questions : 

What does Peiping want, and how does it 
pursue its objectives? 

How successful has it been, and how suc- 
cessful is it likely to be in the future ? 

Is it on a collision course with the United 
States ? 

What are the prospects for change in its 
policies? 

What policies should the United States 
adopt, or work toward, in dealing with 
Communist China? 

What Does Peiping Want? 

First, the Chinese Communist leaders seek 
to bring China on the world stage as a great 
power. They hold that China’s history, size, 
and geographic position entitle it to great- 
power status. They seek to overcome the 
humiliation of 150 years of economic, cul- 
tural, and political domination by outside 
powers. 

Our concern is with the way they are 
pursuing their quest for power and in- 
fluence in the world. And it is not only our 
concern but that of many other countries, in- 
cluding in recent years the Soviet Union. 

Peiping is aware that it still lacks many of 
the attributes of great-power status, and it 
chafes bitterly under this realization. 

Arming To Become a “Great Power” 

The Chinese Communists are determined 
to rectify this situation. They already have 
one of the largest armies in the world. They 
are now developing nuclear weapons and 
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missile delivery systems. They are pouring 
a disproportionately large proportion of 
their industrial and scientific effort into 
military and military-related fields. 

What is all this military power for? Some 
believe it to be for defensive purposes 
alone : 

To erect a token “deterrent” nuclear 
capability against the United States or the 
U.S.S.R. ; 

To demonstrate symbolically that “China 
must be reckoned with” ; 

To react to an imaginary, almost path- 
ological, notion that the United States and 
other countries around its borders are seek- 
ing an opportunity to invade mainland China 
and destroy the Peiping regime. 

But such weapons need not serve a de- 
fensive role. They can be used directly by 
Peiping to ti'y to intimidate its neighbors, 
or in efforts to blackmail Asian countries 
into breaking defense alliances with the 
United States, or in an attempt to create a 
nuclear “balance” in Asia in which Peiping’s 
potentially almost unlimited conventional 
forces might be used with increased 
effect. 

These weapons can ultimately be em- 
ployed to attack Peiping’s Asian neighbors 
and, in time, even the United States or the 
Soviet Union. This would be mad and 
suicidal, as Peiping must know, despite 
cavalier statements that mainland China 
can survive nuclear war. Nevertheless, a 
potential nuclear capability, on top of enor- 
mous conventional forces, represents a new 
factor in the equilibrium of power in Asia 
that this country and its friends and allies 
cannot ignore. 

Peiping’s use of power is closely related 
to what I believe are its second and third 
objectives: dominance within Asia and lead- 
ership of the Communist world revolution, 
employing Maoist tactics. Peiping is striv- 
ing to l’estore traditional Chinese influence 
or dominance in South, Southeast, and East 
Asia. Its concept of influence is exclusive. 
Foreign Minister Ch’en Yi reportedly told 



Prince Sihanouk recently . that his country’s 
“friendship” with Cambodia would be in- 
compatible with Cambodian ties with the 
United States. Peiping has tried to alienate 
North Viet-Nam and North Korea from the 
Soviet Union. It has had uneven success in 
such maneuvers. But it has not abandoned 
this objective. Where Peiping is present, it 
seeks to exclude all others. And this is not 
only true in its relations with its neighbors 
but in the Communist world as well. 

Direct Aggression 

Peiping has not refrained from the use of 
force to pursue its objectives. Following 
Korea, there were Tibet and the attacks on 
the offshore islands in the Taiwan Straits. 
There have been the attacks on India. It is 
true that, since Korea, Peiping has moved 
only against weaker foes and has carefully 
avoided situations which might bring it face 
to face with the United States. It has 
probed for weaknesses around its frontier 
but drawn back when the possibility of a 
wider conflict loomed. 

While the massive and direct use of 
Chinese Communist troops in overt aggres- 
sion cannot be ruled out, Peiping’s behavior 
up to now suggests it would approach any 
such decision with caution. 

If the costs and risks of a greater use of 
force were reduced by, for example, our uni- 
lateral withdrawal from the region, Peiping 
might well feel freer to use its power to in- 
timidate or overwhelm a recalcitrant op- 
ponent or to aid directly insurgent forces. 

Mao’s Doctrine of World Revolution 

As I have said, the Chinese Communist 
leaders are dedicated to a fanatical and 
bellicose Marxist-Leninist-Maoist doctrine of 
world revolution. Last fall, Lin Piao, the 
Chinese Communist Minister of Defense, 
recapitulated in a long article Peiping’s 
strategy of violence for achieving Com- 
munist domination of the world. This 
strategy involves the mobilization of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world — which 
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the Chinese Communists compare to the 
“rural areas” — against the industrialized or 
“urban” areas. It involves the relentless 
prosecution of what they call “people’s 
wars.” The final stage of all this violence 
is to be what they frankly describe as 
“wars of annihilation.” 

It is true that this doctrine calls for revo- 
lution by the natives of each country. In 
that sense it may be considered a “do-it- 
yourself kit.” But Peiping is prepared to 
train and indoctrinate the leaders of these 
revolutions and to support them with funds, 
arms, and propaganda, as well as politically. 
It is even prepared to manufacture these 
revolutionary movements out of whole cloth. 

Peiping has encouraged and assisted — 
with arms and other means — the aggres- 
sions of the North Vietnamese Communists 
in Laos and against South Viet-Nam. It has 
publicly declared its support for so-called 
national liberation forces in Thailand, and 
there are already terrorist attacks in the re- 
mote rural areas of northeast Thailand. 
There is talk in Peiping that Malaysia is 
next on the list. The basic tactics of these 
“wars of liberation” have been set forth by 
Mao and his disciples, including General 
Giap, the North Vietnamese Communist 
Minister of Defense. They progress from the 
undermining of independent governments 
and the economic and social fabrics of so- 
ciety by terror and assassination, through 
guerrilla warfare, to large-scale military 
action. 

Peiping has sought to promote Communist 
coups and “wars of liberation” against in- 
dependent governments in Africa and Latin 
America as well as in Asia. 

Words Versus Actions 

Some say we should ignore what the Chi- 
nese Communist leaders say and judge 
them only by what they do. It is true that 
they have been more cautious in action 
than in words — more cautious in what they 
do themselves than in what they have urged 
the Soviet Union to do. Undoubtedly, they 
recognize that their power is limited. They 



have shown, in many ways, that they have 
a healthy respect for the power of the 
United States. 

But it does not follow that we should dis- 
regard the intentions and plans for the 
future which they have proclaimed. To do 
so would be to repeat the catastrophic 
miscalculation that so many people made 
about the ambitions of Hitler — and that 
many have made at various times in ap- 
praising the intentions of the Soviet leaders. 

I have noted criticism of the so-called 
analogy between Hitler and Mao Tse-tung. 
I am perfectly aware of the important dif- 
ferences between these two and the coun- 
tries in which they have exercised power. 
The seizure of Manchuria by Japanese 
militarists, of Ethiopia by Mussolini, and of 
the Rhineland, Austria, and Czechoslovakia 
by Hitler, were laboratory experiments in 
the anatomy and physiology of aggression. 
How to deal with the phenomenon of ag- 
gression was the principal problem faced in 
drafting the United Nations Charter, and 
the answer was: collective action. We do 
ourselves no service by insisting that each 
source of aggression or each instance of ag- 
gression is unique. My own view is that we 
have learned a good deal about this 
phenomenon and its potentiality for lead- 
ing into catastrophe if the problem is not 
met in a timely fashion. 

The bellicosity of the Chinese Commu- 
nists has created problems within the Com- 
munist world as well as between Peiping 
and the non-Communist world. 

Recently a leading official of a Com- 
munist state said to me that the most 
serious problem in the world today is how 
to get Peiping to move to a policy of 
“peaceful coexistence.” 

Chinese Communist Fear of Attack 

At times the Communist Chinese leaders 
seem to be obsessed with the notion that 
they are being threatened and encircled. 
We have told them both publicly and pri- 
vately, and I believe have demonstrated in 
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our actions in times of crisis and even 
under grave provocation, that we want no 
war with Communist China. The President 
restated this only last month in New York. 2 
We do not seek the overthrow by force of 
the Peiping regime; we do object to its at- 
tempt to overthrow other regimes by force. 

How much Peiping’s “fear” of the United 
States is genuine and how much it is arti- 
ficially induced for domestic political pur- 
poses only the Chinese Communist leaders 
themselves know. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that their desire to expel our influence 
and activity from the western Pacific and 
Southeast Asia is not motivated by fears 
that we are threatening them. 

I wish I could believe that Communist 
China seeks merely a guarantee of friendly 
states around its borders, as some com- 
mentators have suggested. If it was as sim- 
ple as this, they would have only to abandon 
their policies which cause their neighbors to 
seek help from the United States. 

The trouble is that Peiping’s leaders 
want neighboring countries to accept sub- 
ordination to Chinese power. They want 
them to become political and economic de- 
pendencies of Peiping. If the United States 
can be driven from Asia, this goal will be 
in their grasp. The “influence,” therefore, 
that Peiping’s present leaders seek in Asia 
is indeed far reaching. 

Dominance in the Communist Movement 

I had the privilege almost exactly a year 
ago of commenting at some length before 
this committee on the Sino-Soviet dispute. 
The essential nature of this conflict has not 
changed in this year. It has, if anything, in- 
tensified and widened. Its Russo-Chinese 
national aspects have become more con- 
spicuous. Both sides have clearly given in- 
creased thought to the implications of a 
wider war in Southeast Asia for their mutual 
treaty obligations. I don’t know what the 
Soviets would actually do with respect to 
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their treaty with Communist China, but 
Peiping does not seem to be counting on 
Soviet support. 

Peiping’s Desire To Maintain Sharp 
Communist-U.S. Polarity 

One of Peiping’s most fundamental dif- 
ferences with Moscow centers on its desire 
to maintain the sharpest possible polariza- 
tion between the Communist world and the 
United States. Peiping argues that we are 
the “enemy of all the people in the world.” 
Its national interests in Asia are served by 
maximizing Communist (and world) pres- 
sure on us and by attempting to “isolate” us. 
For this reason alone the Chinese would 
probably have opposed any Soviet attempts 
to reach understandings with us. In addi- 
tion there are ideological and psychological 
reasons for Sino-Soviet rivalry : 

The intense and deadly antagonisms that 
have always characterized schisms in the 
Marxist world ; 

Mao’s belief that after Stalin’s death the 
mantle of world Communist leadership 
should rightfully have passed to him and 
the Chinese Communist party ; 

Peiping’s obsession, also held or pro- 
fessed by the leaders of the Soviet Union 
during the 30 years after the Bolshevik 
revolution, with a fear of being threatened 
and encircled ; 

The mixture of the psychology of the 
veterans of the long march and Chinese 
traditional attitudes which has led Pei- 
ping’s leaders to believe that through a 
combination of patience, struggle, and “right 
thinking” all obstacles can be conquered; 
and 

Peiping’s professed belief that the So- 
viets are joining with the United States in 
keeping China in a position of inferiority, 
and subordination. 

All these have merged to give the Sino- 
Soviet dispute a flavor and an intensity 
which rival even the current Chinese Com- 
munist antagonism for the United States 
itself. 
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How Successful Has Peiping Been? 

We can see that the Communist Chinese 
have set vast goals for themselves, both in- 
ternally and externally. The disastrous re- 
sults of the so-called great leap forward 
have forced them to acknowledge that it 
will take them generations to achieve their 
goals. 

They have wrought considerable changes 
on the mainland of China. Perhaps their 
greatest feat has been to establish their 
complete political authority throughout the 
country. They have made some progress 
in industrialization, education, and public 
health — although at the expense of human 
freedom, originality, and creativity. But 
their efforts to improve agriculture and to 
mold the Chinese people into a uniform 
Marxist pattern have been far less 
successful. 

The economic, political, and social prob- 
lems still confronting the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders today are staggering. 

Economic Problems 

Peiping’s economic power will almost cer- 
tainly increase over the coming years. But 
even with relatively effective birth control 
. programs the population of mainland China 
may reach 1 billion by 1985. 

Where is the food to come from? Where 
are the resources for investment to come 
from? Can the rapidly increasing military 
and economic costs of great-power status 
be carried by Chinese society at the same 
time that other economic tasks vital to 
China’s economic survival are carried out? 
I do not denigrate in the slightest native 
Chinese ingenuity and capacity for incred- 
ibly hard work when I suggest that the solu- 
tions to these problems are in the gravest 
doubt. 

Internal Political Problems 

Even more important to Peiping’s leaders 
than these economic problems, however, are 
the will and morale of their own people. 
The current leaders — Mao, Liu Shao-ch’i, 
Chou En-lai, and others — are an intensely 
committed group of men whose entire lives 



symbolize their willingness to postpone the 
satisfactions of the present for the prom- 
ised glory of the future. 

Every generation is suspicious that the 
youth of today is not what it was in the good 
old days. But this has become another ob- 
session of Peiping’s old men. Their domes- 
tic propaganda and their comments to 
visitors, as well as the reports of refugees, 
have all emphasized their distrust of the 
youth of the country. They fear that their 
grand designs and goals — both domestic and 
foreign — will not be pursued with zeal by 
the next generation. 

I believe their concern may be both gen- 
uine and warranted. How pleased can young 
college graduates be to be sent off to rural 
China for years for ideological hardening? 
How attractive is it to the Chinese peasant 
and worker to be called on for years of 
sacrifice to bring revolution to Africa or 
Latin America? Will Chinese scientists ac- 
cept the dogma that scientific truth can be 
found only in the pages of Mao Tse-tung’s 
writings? How can professional Chinese 
Communist army officers and soldiers be 
persuaded that the words of Mao represent 
a “spiritual atomic bomb” more powerful 
than any material weapon ? 

I am unaware of any new revolution 
brewing on the Chinese mainland. I have no 
evidence that the current regime does not, 
in practical terms, control effectively all of 
mainland China. But there is evidence of a 
growing psychological weariness that in 
years to come could produce a significant 
shift in the policies of a new generation of 
leaders. 

The dramatic succession of foreign policy 
failures during the last year, both in the 
Communist and non-Communist world, must 
be having some effect on the confidence of 
the people in the wisdom of their leaders 
and even on the leaders themselves. 

I do not predict any quick changes in 
China. Nor are there simple solutions. Pei- 
ping’s present state of mind is a combina- 
tion of aggressive arrogance and obsessions 
of its own making. There are doubtless 
many reasons, cultural, historical, political, 
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for this state of mind. Psychologists have 
struggled for years in an effort to charac- 
terize what is a normal personality. The 
definition of what a normal state personal- 
ity might be is beyond my abilities. I would 
be inclined, however, to advance the view 
that a country whose behavior is as violent, 
irascible, unyielding, and hostile as that of 
Communist China is led by leaders whose 
view of the world and of -life itself is unreal. 
It is said that we have isolated them. But 
to me they have isolated themselves — both 
in the non-Communist and Communist world. 

We have little hope of changing the out- 
look of these leaders. They are products of 
their entire lives. They seem to be immune 
to agreement or persuasion by anyone, in- 
cluding their own allies. 

It is of no help in formulating policy to 
describe Peiping’s behavior as neurotic. Its 
present policies pose grave and immediate 
problems for the United States and other 
countries. These must be dealt with now. 
The weapons and advisers that Peiping ex- 
ports to promote , and assist insurrections in 
other countries cannot be met by psycho- 
analysis. At the present time there is a 
need for a counterweight of real power to 
Chinese Communist pressures. This has had 
to be supplied primarily by the United 
States and our allies. 

We should be under no illusion that by 
yielding to Peiping’s bellicose demands 
today we would in some way ease the path 
toward peace in Asia. If Peiping reaps suc- 
cess from its current policies, not only its 
present leaders but those who follow will be 
emboldened to continue them. This is the 
path to increased tension and even greater 
dangers to world peace in the years ahead. 

China as a Great Power 

We expect China to become some day a 
great world power. Communist China is a 
major Asian power today. In the ordinary 
course of events, a peaceful China would be 
expected to have close relations — political, 
cultural, and economic — with the countries 
around its borders and with the United 
States. 



It is no part of the policy of the United 
States to block the peaceful attainment of 
these objectives. 

More than any other Western people, we 
have had close and warm ties witji the 
Chinese people. We opposed the staking 
out of spheres of influence in China. We 
used our share of the Boxer indemnity to 
establish scholarships for Chinese students 
in the United States. We welcomed the 
revolution of Sun Yat Sen. We took the 
lead in relinquishing Western extraterri- 
torial privileges in China. We refused to 
recognize the puppet regime established by 
Japan in Manchuria. And it was our re- 
fusal to accept or endorse, even by implica- 
tion, Japan’s imperial conquests and fur- 
ther designs in China that made it impos- 
sible for us to achieve a modus vivendi 
with Japan in 1940-41. 

We look forward hopefully — and confi- 
dently — to a time in the future when the 
government of mainland China will permit 
the restoration of the historic ties of friend- 
ship between the people of mainland China 
and ourselves. 

Elements of Future Policy 

What should be the main elements in our 
policy toward Communist China? 

We must take care to do nothing which 
encourages Peiping — or anyone else — to be- 
lieve that it can reap gains from its aggres- 
sive actions and designs. It is just as essen- 
tial to “contain” Communist aggression in 
Asia as it was, and is, to “contain” Com- 
munist aggression in Europe. 

At the same time, we must continue to 
make it plain that, if Peiping abandons its 
belief that force is the best way to resolve 
disputes and gives up its violent strategy of 
world revolution, we would welcome an era 
of good relations. 

More specifically, I believe, there should 
be 10 elements in our policy. 

First, we must remain firm in our de- 
termination to help those Allied nations 
which seek our help to resist the direct or 
indirect use or threat of force against 
their territory by Peiping. 



Second, we must continue to assist the 
countries of Asia in building broadly based 
effective governments, devoted to progres- 
sive economic and social policies, which can 
better withstand Asian Communist pres- 
sures and maintain the security of their 
people. 

Third, we must honor our commitments to 
the Republic of China and to the people on 
Taiwan, who do not want to live under com- 
munism. We will continue to assist in their 
defense and to try to persuade the Chinese 
Communists to join with us in renouncing 
the use of force in the area of Taiwan. 

Fourth, we will continue our efforts to pre- 
vent the expulsion of the Republic of China 
from the United Nations or its agencies. So 
long as Peiping follows its present course it 
is extremely difficult for us to see how it 
can be held to fulfill the requirements set 
forth in the charter for membership, and 
the United States opposes its membership. 
It is worth recalling that the Chinese Com- 
munists have set forth some interesting 
conditions which must be fulfilled before 
they are even willing to consider mem- 
bership : 

The United Nations resolution of 1950 
condemning Chinese Communist aggression 
in Korea must be rescinded ; 

There must be a new United Nations 
resolution condemning U.S. “aggression” ; 

The United Nations must be reorganized; 

The Republic of China must be expelled; 

All other “imperialist puppets” must be 
expelled. One can only ask whether the 
Chinese Communists seriously want mem- 
bership, or whether they mean to destroy 
the United Nations. We believe the United 
Nations must approach this issue with the 
utmost caution and deliberation. 

Fifth, we should continue our efforts to 
reassure Peiping that the United States 
does not intend to attack mainland China. 
There are, of course, risks of war with 
China. This was true in 1950. It was true 
in the Taiwan Straits crises of 1955 and 
1958. It was true in the Chinese Com- 
munist drive into Indian territory in 1962. 



It is true today in Viet-Nam. But we do not 
want war. We do not intend to provoke war. 
There is no fatal inevitability of war with 
Communist China. The Chinese Communists 
have, as I have already said, acted with 
caution when they foresaw a collision with 
the United States. We have acted with re- 
straint and care in the past and we are 
doing so today. I hope that they will realize 
this and guide their actions accordingly. 

Sixth, we must keep firmly in our minds 
that there is nothing eternal about the 
policies and attitudes of Communist China. 
We must avoid assuming the existence of 
an unending and inevitable state of hostil- 
ity between ourselves and the rulers of 
mainland China. 

Seventh, when it can be done without 
jeopardizing other U.S. interests, we should 
continue to enlarge the possibilities for un- 
official contacts between Communist China 
and ourselves — contacts which may grad- 
ually assist in altering Peiping’s picture of 
the United States. 

In this connection, we have gradually ex- 
panded the categories of American citizens 
who may travel to Communist China. Ameri- 
can libraries may freely purchase Chinese 
Communist publications. American citizens 
may send and receive mail from the main- 
land. We have in the past indicated that if 
the Chinese themselves were interested in 
purchasing grain we would consider such 
sales. We have indicated our willingness to 
allow Chinese Communist newspapermen to 
come to the United States. We are pre- 
pared to permit American universities to in- 
vite Chinese Communist scientists to visit 
their institutions. 

We do not expect that for the time being 
the Chinese Communists will seize upon 
these avenues of contact or exchange. All 
the evidence suggests Peiping wishes to re- 
main isolated from the United States. But 
we believe it is in our interests that such 
channels be opened and kept open. We be- 
lieve contact and communication are not 
incompatible with a firm policy of contain- 
ment. 

Eighth, we should keep open our direct 
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diplomatic contacts with Peiping in Warsaw. 
While these meetings frequently provide 
merely an opportunity for a reiteration of 
known positions, they play a role in en- 
abling each side to communicate informa- 
tion and attitudes in times of crisis. It is 
our hope that they might at some time be- 
come the channel for a more fruitful dialog. 

Ninth, we are prepared to sit down with 
Peiping and other countries to discuss the 
critical problems of disarmament and 
nonproliferation of nuclear weapons. Pei- 
ping has rejected all suggestions and invita- 
tions to join in such talks. It has attacked 
the test ban treaty. It has advocated the 
further spread of nuclear weapons to non- 
nuclear countries. It is an urgent task of 
all countries to persuade Peiping to change 
its stand. 

Tenth, we must continue to explore and 
analyze .all available information on Com- 
munist China and keep our own policies up 
to date. We hope that Peiping’s policies 
may one day take account of the desire of 



the people of Asia and her own people for 
peace and security. We have said, in suc- 
cessive administrations, that when Peiping 
abandons the aggressive use of force and 
shows that it is not irrevocably hostile to 
the United States, then expanded contacts 
and improved relations may become pos- 
sible. This continues to be our position. 

These, I believe, are the essential in- 
gredients of a sound policy in regard to 
Communist China. 

I believe that they serve the interests 
not only of the United States and of the 
free world as a whole — but of the Chinese 
people. We have always known of the prag- 
matic genius of the Chinese people, and we 
can see evidence of it even today. The prac- 
tices and doctrines of the present Peiping 
regime are yielding poor returns to the 
Chinese people. I believe that the Chinese 
people, no less their neighbors and the 
American people, crave the opportunity to 
move toward the enduring goals of man- 
kind: a better life, safety, freedom, human 
dignity, and peace. 
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